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FOR SALE, a few Copies of 


of the History, Literature aul 
sy of THE HINDOOS: ins 
nute description of their May 
Customs, and translations 
principal Works; in two ylp 
Wa. Warp, Missionary at & 
the 2d edition, carefully brid 
rreatly improved, Inquire of 
Woodward, Bookseller, Philgj 
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Fancy articles, viz. 
Walking Canes, 
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\ntique Oil, Cologne Water, 
soaps, Wash Balls, 
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iudson’s best Japan Blacking, 
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Imperial, Hyson, Young * 
Souchong Tras. 
Coffee ait Chocolate. 
Loaf, Lump, and Brow? 
Cogniac Brandy, (old 
Peach do. 
Holland Gin, Common do 
Whiskey, Jamaica Spirits. 
Madeira, Lisbon, and Tent™ 
Allspice, Pepper, $4 
Fig Blue, Indigo, : 
Mould, Dipt, and § a 
Yellow, White, 22 Brows 
He likewise has on hand, 
-eping for sale, : ; 
Printing Paper, Cartridge ® 
Writing do. of every © 
Blotting do. 
Blank Legers, Journals, 
Memorandum do. and 
Books. wil 
Quills, Sealing Wax de 
Knives, Counting-hous 
Tapes, Lead Pencils, F® 
&e, &e. With ree , 
Stationary line. eee 
seli at wera profits for v 
J. G. wishing to close nes 
lile in Georgetown, : 
e indebted to bim to ii 
yment, as it 1s entirely “at 
to grant any jonger indulg 
mar 9-tf, 
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Diesen «The Warrior’s name, 


Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame, 


Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 


Than his who fashions and improves mankind... .Cotumatan. 
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COLUMBIAN STAR, 


IsHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
VDERSON & MEEHAN, 

NORTH E S1 REET, 
VASHINGTON CITY. 
-—-Three Dollars per annum, 
before the first of June; Four 
f payment is deferred to a sub 
p rod 

i arg by, thesqt 
isements hy. thesq 


_ aortas 


rare; 50 cts. 


9S ats. 


munications, and letters relating 
YLUMBIAN STAR, Must come to 
ishers post paid. In every in- 
ere this is not attended to by 
dents, the postage will be 
to them. 
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FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 


TERS FROM THE WEST. 


fH not been long on board of 
at, when I discovered that 
gress was frequently so 
to allow me to make short 
ons on the shore. Such 
nities were too precious to 
; accordingly, equipped in 
summer dress, with afow| 
ce on my shoulder, I invad- 
metimes one bank, and 
ies the other, waging wat 
the squirrels of Virginie. 
br Kentucky, as was mos! 
ent. Thus I gained spor 
althful exercise, and pro- 
a grateful addition to my 
meals. In these digressions, 
enuy encountered the inha- 
and could make inquiries 
ing the country. At. their 
I would always procure a 
ing draught of milk, as well 
h of conversation ; and if I 
ud nothing else, I believe 
d have been amply repaid 
trouble, in gazing at the 
of chubby children, men- 
in the Navigator, as a sta- 
mmodity of the country. 
re almost as plenty as the 
is; and as plump and rud- 
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the West, is best known to those! which I really called for by way! persons have traversed the land to 


| who have experienced it. 


“ Meat for keen famine, and the gener- 
ous jince, 


That warms chill life, her charities pro- 
duce.” 
But if that hospitality is caused by 
the abundance with which heaven 
has blessed our prolific country, it 
springs from that which we sus- 
pect seldom troubles these Scot- 
tash gentry,and whose charities, by 
the same rule, ought to” be very 
sparing. The critic might have 
found a better reason; it is, that 
their hearts are as generous as they 
are brave—the latter quality not 
being denied them even in the “fast 
anchored isle.” The same spirit 
which glowed at Chippewa, on 
Lake Erie, and at New-Orleans, 
still illumines the shadows of our 
Western forests; in war it pro- 
duced daring achievements, in 


peace it warms the heart to acts 


of charity and benevolence. 

Ifa foreigner, in passing through 
our country, grasps at every oc 
casion to make invidious compari- 
sons, snecring at its population, its 
anners, and its institutions, and 
extolling those of his native Jand, 
nothing Is said of national vanity 
When it was determined in Eng- 
land to tear the ‘striped bunting’ 
trom the mast heads of our fri 
sates, and to ‘sweep the Yankey 

ck-boats’ from the ocean, no na- 
tional vanity was displayed at all. 
When the very Review in ques- 
tion, tells us that England is the 
bulwark of religion, the arbiter of 
the fates of kingdoms, the last re- 
fuge of freedom, there is no na- 
tional vanity in the business—not 
a spice. Butifa plain backwoods- 
man, ventures to praise his own 
country, because he finds all his 
wants supplicd, and all his rights 


ed with tax-gatherers, and excise- 
men; while he sees no dragoons 
galloping about his cottage, and 
is allowed to vote tor whom he 





nealth and cleanliness can 
hem. By walking at a brisk | 
ong the shore, I could keep 
lof the boat, when the men 
ot rowing; thus I could 
Pr the squirrels, talk to the 
ke a peep at the women, 
s the children, while I was 
on my way. 
hese occasions, I had op- 
ties: of examining into the 
hess of the assertion, made 
st ail the Engiish travei- 
Phey describesour people, 
tumbler walks of life, as 
ing a surly independence, 
hey delight to display on 
ocCasivii; Which jnduces 
to insult a Well-dressed 
ty Whenever they get an op- 
My; and to render any ser- 
hich they niay be called 
berform, with an air of doing 
rs So that while they pock- 
money they remind you 
ey are your equals. I shail 
tice at the same time, an 
my made by a writer in 
inburgh Reviews; he Says, 
y; of the Western Country, 
Spitable to strangers, be- 
they are seldom troubled 
rem ; and because they have 
of maize and smoked ham. 
hospitality, too, 1s always 
Panmed with impertinent 
My and a disgusting dishlay 
onal vanity.” 1f the author 
precious scrap had ever 
the country he libels, he 
ind that it contains as ma- 
tinct falsehodds, as could 
Nently be crowded into so 
& Piregraph. No country 
©“ troubled” with strangers, 
nis; they swarm the land, 
Plug themselves over it in 
direction ; every stream is 
» €very forest explored, and 
erns of every little village, 
t times been filled and over- 
6 With the crowds brought 
Y emigration, by curiosity, 
business. “Many of these 
edy wanderers from the ve- 
d Whose writers thus abuse 
nO; destitute of the means of 
rence, and of any knowledge 
Country, must needs be in- 
_t0 lis inhabitants, for food 
Port, and advice to guide 


‘ 


which he is told, and has good 
reason to believe, is ordered dif- 
ferently in another country—this 
is “ a disgusting display of nation- 
al vanity.” If he ventures to ex- 
hibit a shattered limb, or a breast 


he received these honourable 
marks. in defence of his native 


troops in the world fled before the 
valour of undisciplined freemen, 
led by a Jackson or a Browo—this 
is'very disvusting. 
During my jaunt, I have enter- 
ed freely the meanest habitations, 
and conversed familiarly, with the 
most indigent of the people; but 
never have I received a rude, or 
an indecorous reply. When I ap- 
proached the door of the rudest 
hut, I was invited to enter, a seat 
was handed me, and if the family 
was eating, I was pressed to par- 
take of their meal. However 
homely their fare might be, they 
neither seemed ashamed to offer, 
nor unwilling to share it. At the 
little cabins along the river, we 
paid reasonable prices for butter, 
bread, milk, and other articles, 
which we purchased, but they sel- 
dom charged for what we eat in 
their houses; and when I pene- 
trated a little further into the 
country, among the respectable 
farmers, they seemed offended at 
my offering money for any little 
refreshments, or provisions, which 
I had procured from them. 
Returning from one of these ex- 
cursions, in the night, I found my 
path ebstructed by a deep inlet 
from the river, which being chok- 
ed with logs and brush, I did not 
like to attempt to swim; and ob- 
serving a house at some distance 
on the opposite side, I called for 
assistance. A half naked, ill-look- 
ing fellow, came down, and after 
dragging a canoe round frem the 
river, with some trouble, ferried 
me over; and I followed him to 
his house, which was near to 
where our own boat was moored 
for the night. His cabin was of 
the /eanest kind; consisting of a 
single apartment, constructed of 
logs, which accommodated q fa- 
mily of seven or eight souls: and 
every thing seemed to designate 
him as a new, and unthrifty settler. 





“ps. The hospitality of 


After drinking a bowl of milk, 


of excuse for paying him a little 
more for his trouble, I asked to 
know his charge for ferrying me 
over the water, to which he good- 
humouredty replied, that ¢ he ne- 
ver took money for helping a fra- 
veller on his way.’ © \Vell, then, 
let me pay you for your milk.’ 
*T never sell. milk.’ + But,’ said 
I, urging him,‘ I would ratber 
pay you, [ have money enough 
‘well,’ said he, ‘I have milk 
enough—so we’re even; I have as 
good a right to give you milk, as 
you have to give me money.’ 

In my visits to these pecple, I 
sometimes inquired minutely re- 
specting their employments, thei: 
prospects, and their health; and 
have always found them sufficient 
ly communicative. They not on- 
ly spoke frankly of their own con- 
cerns, and of all that transpired 
within the little sphere of their 
own neirhbourhood, but could, 
most of them. give accurate views 
of distant portions of the country. 
Their opinions are given prompt- 
ly. and with the utmost sincerity ; 
fornothing would be viewed among 
them with more indignation, than 
an attempt to mislead a stranger. 
T was often, it is true, obliged to 
submit, in return, to similar inqui- 
sitions. But such isthe custom of 
the country ; andthough the peo- 
ple are seldom intrusive, or trou- 
blesome, to those who do not scek 
their society, if you commence a 
conversation, they expect it to be 
continued on terms of equality, 
and are offended if you are less un 
reserved thanthemselves. A tra- 
veller might pass from Pittsburgh 
to St. Louis, without being asked 
a question, except those relating 
to the state of the roads, or rivers, 
or such subjects, as strangers, who 


defended ; while he is not pester-| are thrown together, may speak of 


with propriety to each other. 
True, he might meet with a wag, 
a humourist, or an impudent fel- 
iow, but so might he, in any part 


pleases to represent him—all of of the world; and an incident of 


that sort should not be brought in- 
to question, in examining the cha- 
racter of a people. 

The surly wight, therefore, who, 
wrapt in his own reflections, fan- 
cies himself journeying among 


' > re, 
covered with scars, and to tell that}‘ strange cald hearts,’ and shrinks 


from an intercourse, which he be- 
lieves will produce him neither 


land, on an occasion when the best | benefit nor pleasure; whose sus- 


nicious temper induces him to 
look upon human nature with an 
eye of doubt and fear; or whose 
pride repels the unauthorized fa- 
miliarity of honest indigence: who, 
in short, keeps a herald’s office in 
his own bosom, and measures his 
civilities according to the rank of 
his companion, may enjoy the soli- 
tude and taciturnity which he co- 
vets. He might even pass unno- 
ticed, unless indeed, a waggish 
boatman, should remark, asI heard 
one of them do on a similar occa- 
sion; that ‘he kept his mouth 
shut for fear of getting his teeth 
sun-burnt.” How much more 
amiable is the conduct of the tour- 
ist, who, feeling himself interested 
in the country through which he 
is passing, and’ knowing that he 
can only become acquainted with 
its character by a familiar inter- 
course with the people, endeavours 
to make himself an acceptable 
guest in every circle ; who enters 
into the diversions, and employ- 
ments of those around him, who 
looks on men as his fellow-crea- 
tures, whose virtues please him, 
whose vices he deplores, who ac- 
cepts the hospitality of the peasant 
as freely as that of the planter, 
and can say to each 

“T take thy courtesy, by heaven, 

As freely as ’tis nebly given.” 

How amiable, too, must*be the 
character of the people, who, act- 
ing upon the rule, that a polite de- 
portment is the best letter of in- 
troduction, neither suspect nor re- 
pel the stranger, who wears the 
vestments of decency, and carrics 
the stamp of candour in his visage; 
who make a companion of the 
stranger, and cheer the heart of 
the way-faring man ! 

You must recollect, that the 
most secluded spots in this coun- 
try are frequently visited by intel- 
ligent strangers, whomust natural- 
ly be desirous of examining into 
the very points, which so many 





investigate, and which so man¥ 
books have been written: to ex- 
plain: In the dwellings of the 
wealthy, such persons may re- 
mark the abundance, anft admire 
the intelligence, wlAch ‘prevails ; 
but they must seek in humbler 
scenes for first causes and minute 
details ; they must trace out and 
analyze the distant fountain in its 
native cave, follow its sinuosities, 
and mark its accumulating course, 
before they are competent to de- 
lineate the distinct traits which 
firm the character of the majestic 
stream. They inquire, therefore, 
into all the little details respecting 
the settler’s origin, emigration 
and settlement—the imcrease of 
his wealth and family—the hard- 
ships of his pilgrimage, and the fi- 
nai resuits of his exertions. Now, 
certainly, it is not surprising, that 
the man who is frequently requir- 
ed to answer such questions, 
should sometimes undertake to ask 
them; nor is it more so, that a 
plain man should put his interro- 
gatories in direct and rathér home- 
ly languge, such as, § stranger, if 
it’s no offence, what might be your 
father and mother’s name? Wha‘ 
parts are you from,’ &c. This is 
natural enough in a free country : 
and as it evinces an honest inde 
pendence, and shows that a manis 
neither ashamed of himself, nor 
afraid of his guest, I confess that 
Iam not displeased with it. It 
must be added, too, that this inqui- 
sitive disposition, if it can be se 
called, is only found in new and 
thinly settled neighbourhoods, anc 


from the St. Lawrence to the Po- 
tomac, and from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Mississip- 
pi, Without observing it. I have 
never proposed. a civil question 
to an American, without receiving 
a civil auswer, and I have seidom 
entered his dwelling, without par- 
taking of its hospitality. I have 


accidents to which. all traveliers 
are liable, been theown upon the 
kindness of strangers, yet never 
did I know my countrymen deny 
the sacred claims of a stranger in 
distress. At their taverns, or thei 
private houses, a man of decent 
appearance, and civil] deportment 

will always be kindly and respect 

fully received. So long as he be- 
haves like a gentleman, he will ex- 
perience the treatment due to his 
character ; his privacy will not be 
interrupted, his feelings hurt, o1 
his peace disturbed. Whatever 
he asks for, in a civil manner, will 
be furnished him, if the country 
affords it; but if it is not to be 


ment he abuses the country, com- 
plains of his fare, or attempts, in 
any manner, to coerce or crimi- 
nate those around him, he arouses 
a spirit which it is mfore casy te 
excite than to allay. This is the 
reason why Engiishmen, and in- 
deed the gentlemen of our own ci- 
ties, receive rough treatment in 
the West. . They go snarling 
through the country, as if disdain- 
ing the soil on which they tread, 
finding fauit with every thing, and 
inttevally guarrelling with their 





among uneducated men. In short. 
every thing connected with the 
settlement, growth, and improve- 
ment of the country is interesting 
as well to the traveller as to the 
inhabitant ; the one wishes to im- 
prove his mind, or his fortune, by 
the collection of such information, 
and the other to compare notes 
with those who have preceded, or 
those who are about to follow him. 
Those who have not the opportu- 
nity of gaining such intelligence 
by their own observation, must 
elicit it from others who have hac 
that advantage; and in such con 
versations they cannot avoid being 
minute and fersonal in their in- 
quiries. To form an opinion of 
the productiveness of the counfry, 
you must ask the settler, what 
property he brought with him, and 
how much he has increased it— 
whether he works himself, or 
hires labourers—what wages he 
pays his hirelings, and whether he 
gives them money or produce— 
whether his wife makes. her own 
clothes or buys them, &c. To 
judge of the climate, by its effects 
on him and his family, you wish to 
know to what latitude their consti- 
tutions had been previously accus- 
tomed ; and you inquire the num- 
ber and ages of his children, and 
their manner of living, in order to 
decide whether the@ healthful or 
sickly appearance, is attributable 
te the climate, or to their own 
habits. Now all these are imper- 
tinent questions, which one gentle- 
man has no right to ask of anoth- 
er ; and he who puts them to our 
sturdy citizens must expect to re- 
turn the compliment; but they 
are justified by the motive, and 
that motive is well understood. 
The settler, also, wishes to know 
the destination of other emigrants, 
their opinions of the country they 
have left, and of that to which they 
are going—the progress of other 
settlements compared with his 
own—the productions which suc- 
ceed best—and the professions or 
trades which flourish most. It is 
not, therefore, always an idle cu- 
riosity which leads him to inquire 
your rank, wealth, profession, and 
country ; and when he asks your 
name, it is only an awkward way 
of introducing the subject. These 
causes have led to that habit of 
asking ‘questions, which is_ridi- 
culed by foreigners ; and to these 
frequent and free discussions must 
we attribute that acuteness, and 
that knowledge of their own coun- 
try, for which the Americans, and 
particularly those of the West, are 
remarkable. 


With regard to the want of af- 
fability, noticed by foreigners, I 





can only say, that I have travelled 


bread and bz:tier, when they know 
it is the very best bread and but- 
ter that can be had. Whether in- 
vited tg share the humble repast 
of the woodsman, or seated at the 
plentiful table of a hotel, they are 
dissatisfied because they have not 
the delicacies of an eastern city, 
and rail at the poverty of the coun- 
try, and the coarseness of its pro- 
visions. Whenever a gentlemai: 
behaves in this way, he is at once 
set down as 2o gentleman ; for the 
people have acuteness enough to 
know that the politeness of a well 
bred man, will accommodate it- 
self to every society in which he 
may be placed, and will induce 
him to receive the coarsest fare 
with complacency, and to be grate- 
ful for the most awkward attempts 
which evince a desire to please. 
But if these gentlemen afe not 
sufficiently well-bred, to -know 
how to conduct themselves, com- 
mon prudence might dictate the 
proper course for them to pursue. 
A slight acquaintance with the 
temper of our people, is sufficient 
to convince the most casual obser- 
ver, that one of the leading traits 
in the character of a western Ame- 
rican (and | believe of an eastern 
one also) is, “ to give as good as 
he gets.’ With a stranger he is 
equally ready to shake hands or to 
quarrel, as he finds him in the bu- 
mour—if he is good humoured 
he treats him weil, if he is testy he 
delights to tease him—if he is im- 
pudent it is ten to one but he flogs 
him. The traveller, therefore, of 
cood temper, and good sense, is 
apt to be well treated, and well 
pleased, while the captious man is 
vexed and crossed at every step. 

It is not to be forgotten, howev- 
er, that in the West, you may 
make your remarks jreely, provid- 
ed you doit pleasantly. A gentle- 
man, who observed in one of their 
taverns, that “ he had been obliged 
to eat bacon, until he was ashamed. 
to look a pig in the face,” was 
grected with a smile; but if he 
had used any coarse or disrespect- 
ful language, in regardéto that po- 
pular and repeciable dish, he 
might have been saluted with,— 
“ Stranger, if you are a mind to 
be suciable, so am 1—but if you’re 
horse, I’m alligator.” 








LITERARY. 


mre than once, in consequence of 


had he must take what he can get 
without complaining ; for the mo-| 


- 


{| attention of our readets'to the impor 
tant subject of Theological Seminaries 
in general, There are very few mat- 
ters in which the interests of the 
Church are more deepl¥ involved than 
this. The Holy Spirit employs hu- 
mah instruments in cafrying on His 
gracious purposes. And He is a Spi- 
rit infinite in wisdom as well as power- 
Accordingly He chooses instruments 
adapted to the ends proposed. Wher 
the igrforant are to be taught, well in- 
structed men, most clearly, ought to 
be appointed ‘teachers. But on thie 
point we cannot enlarge. The ho 
nour and credit of religion are con- 
nected with the reputation of the 
clergy. And we rejoice in the efforts 
that are making by all denominations 
to raise the intellectual character of 
their ministers. The friends of An- 
dover have done nobly. The names 
of Phillips, of Bartlett, and others, will 
be handed down to posterity; and 
gencrations to come will pronounce 
their eulogy. Will not others go and 
do likewise 7} 

This Institution was instituted 
October, 1808; Its origin may be 
traced back to the pious Academy, 
founded in Andover more than 30 
years before, by the united liber- 
ality of two brothers, the Hon. 
Samuel and the Hon. John Phil- 
lips. The constitation of their 
Academy expressly declares, 
“ that the frst and frincipal ob- 
ject of their Institution is the pro- 
motion of true piety and virtue. 
And they have accordingly enjom- 
ed the duty upon the principal i- 
structors, “ as the age and capaci- 
ties of their scholars will admit, 
not only to instruct and establish 
them in the truth of Christianity 
but also to inculcate upon them 
the great and important doctrines 
of our holy religion.” The gene- 
rous sum of 20,000 dollars was at 
the same time set apart for the 
virtuous and pious education of 
youth of genius and serious dispo- 
sition. And in addition to this, in 
his last will, the Hon. John Phil- 
iips bequeathed to the Academy 
one-third of all his estate, “ for the 
benefit,” as his expression is, 
‘‘ more especially of charity stu- 
dents, such as may be of excelling 
genius, and of good moral charac- 
ter, preferring the hopefully pi- 
ous: and such of these who are 
designed to be employed in the 
great and good work of the gos- 
pel ministry, having acquired the 
most useful human literature, 1 
this or some other Seminary, may 
be assisted in the study of divinity 
(if a Theological Professor is not 
employed in the Academy) under 
the direction of some eminent 
Calvinistic ministér of the gospel, 
until such time as an able, pious, 
and orthodox instructor shall, at 
least in part, be supported in the 
Academy, as a Professor of Divi- 
nity, by whom they may be taught 
the important principles, and dis- 
tinguishing tenets our holy 
Christian religion.” 

Inthe appropriation of this fund, 

every one must perceive the ex- 

tended views of the founders of 
the Academy, and its ultimate 
connexion with the Theological 

Seminary which was afterwards 

established. This is the connexion 

between Phillips’ Academy and 
the Theological Institution. Jus- 
tice and gratitude require us to 
recognize the former as. the radix 
of the latter; and as the embryo of 
its future greatness. But while 
we trace back the immediate ori- 
vin of the institution, to the Chris- 
tian benevolence of those distin- 
guished saints, we cannot fail to 
acknowledge the goodness of God 
in raising up others to carry on 
and perfect what they had begun. 

It will be no impeachment of 

the piety or talents of our old mi- 

nisters, to say, that their educa- 

tion Was, in general, very imper- 
fect. A number of concurring cir-" 
cumstances tended to impede the 
attainment of that Theological 
knowledge, which is necessary for, 
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give ita prominent place in the Ma 





FROM THE EVANGELICAL AND LITERARY 
(The following brief sketch of the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover may be 


fully depended on as accurate. We 


gazine, because we wish to draw the 


those who devote themselves to 
the defence and promotion ‘of the 
Christian religion. Our Colleges 
nad been nearly prostrated by the 
war. And in generabthe means 
of education were far from sufhi- 
cient. In such asituation the can- 
didate was contented with obtaim- 
ing a very small portion of Theo- 
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i’pentators, systematic divines, and 
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their pupils may become trees of 
milies.. The funds for supporting 


renown in the courts of our God, 
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Charity students are considerable,| Whereby He may be glorified. 

although net sefim ent for the pre- 


sent number. But this and other 
deficiencies have always been sup- 
plied by an appeal to the benevo- 
lence of individuals and churches. 


And 
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FOREIGN. 

The whole number of those who 
have completed their education in 
this Seminary, is $12. The num- 
ber now pursuing their studies, is 
122. 

Four Professorships have been 
endowed, which are occupied by 
an equal number of Professors, 
two lathe departinent of Sacred 
Rhetoric, onc in Christian Theo- 
iogy, and ene in Sacred Literature. 

‘The exercises of the Students 
the iirst year are under the imme- 
Ciate direction of the Professor of 
Sacred Literature. The study of 
the licbrew and Greek Scriptures 
is commenced and pursued, and 
the priuciples of transiation and in- 
terpretaticn examined and applied. 


FROM THE MISSIONARY HEMALD, 
MISSION AT BOMBAY, 
Extracts from the Journal of Mr. Hail. 


Jiarch 17, 1821. The return of 
the Holee, an annual holy day, and 
one of the greatest® abominations 
among the Hindvos, is now filling 
every street, day and night, with 
the confused din of music, and 
shouts of the most degrading re- 
velry. Business has been, for se- 
veral days, almost entirely suspend- 
ed. Itis with difficulty that our 
schools are continued. 

I have addressed people in va- 
rious parts of the town to-day. In 
one place the number was consi- 
derable. 


write critical, hermeneutical, and| Zeferview with Mahommedans. 
doctrinal essays cn .important and 
dificult paris of scripture. The 
menibers of the Junior class have 
also cue exercise a week with the} 
Projessor of Christian Vheciogy, | 
en the divine 
SCriptures. 
The atiention of the middle 
class is princrpaily devoted to the 
study of Christian Vheology, under 
tlie Professor in that department. 
uring this year the students are 
required to examine the principal 
subjects in ‘Theology, according 
to the pian exhibited in the “ Out- 
line of the course of study in 
Christian Theology” lately pub- 
lished for the students. The dis- 
sertalions which they are required 
to write on these subjects, are 
read in the Jecture room, and re- 
marked upon by the Professor. 
During the discussion, the students 
are encouraged tostate every doubt 
and «uiiculty that may arise in 
their mind& Through the whole 
conise of study, free inguiry is in- 
culcated, and the principal com- 


18. Sabbath, Meetings to-day as 
usual; and this evening I have 
heid a second conference with a 
company of respectable Mahom- 
medans. Some time ago, I dis- 
tributed among them several co- 
pies of Matthew’s Gospel, which 
they have read. The other day, 
as I was passing that way, they 
invited me in, for the purpose of 
conversing on religious subjects. 
They brought forward the Gospel, 
and a book of their own, which 
they said contained all the pro- 
phets. They began with our Sa- 
viour’s conception, and, as Mat- 
thew’s account did not agree with 
their own, they wished me to re- 
concile the two. I told them I 
should not undertake to reconcile 
the Christian scriptures with the 
Koran ; that if the Bible was true, 
the Koran was false; and if the 
Koran was true, the Bible was 
fatse ; both could not be true. I 
desired them to search out the 
true one. * Do you think, then,” 
said they,‘ that the Koran is false?” 
* Certainly,” I replied. What 
are your reasons for thinking so?” 
I told them. 

1. That Mahommed wasa mere 
man, and wrought no miracles to 
prove that he was sent of God; 
and, therefore, there was no rea- 
son for believing that he was a true 
prophet. 

2. He and his followers propa- 
gated his religion, not by persua- 
sion, but by warfare, and that too, 
on the principles of covetousness, 
lust, ambition, and revenge ; which 
were in accordance with all the 
depraved passions of man; and in 
direct hostility to all the precepts 
of the pure religion of Christ, 
which is holy as God is holy, and 
requires all men to be holy and 
harmless as its Divine Author. 

To this they listened with unex- 
pected calmness and patience. 
But as I concluded, their chief 
speaker replied, that it was not al- 
together by warfare that Mahom- 
med propagated his religion, but 
that he wrought many miracles. 
At one time he called on the peo- 
ple to embrace the faith ; but they 
required a sign that he was sent 
from God,—and, at his word, the 
moon was rent in twain before their 
eyes. 

I objected, and told them that 
he disclaimed all power of work- 
ing miracles, and that the Koran 
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controversial writers, ancient and 
modern, of various and opposite 
views, are consulted. ‘The mem- 
beas of this class have an exercise 
each week with the Professor of 
Sacred Literature, onthe Hebrew 
and Greek scriptures, and one with 
the Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 
on English Philology, Composition, 
on Edocution. 

The studies of the Senior class 
are chiefly under the direction of 
the Professors of Sacred Rhetoric. 
The principal classics are those 
Leciures of Biair which are ap- 
propmate to the sacred office, 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rheto- 
ric, and L’enclon’s Dialogues on 
the eloquence of the pulpit— 
Pisns sermons are presented at 


tation read upon the style and 
structure of a sermon of some dis- 
tinguished author, ancient or mo- 
dern. Iwice a week an original 
sermon is subjected tocriticism be- 
fore the class. The members of 
this class preach frequently on the 
morning of the Sabbath, and with 
the other classes, meet twice a 
week. for speaking original com- 
position before the Professor. One 
exercise a week is also continued 
with the Professor of Sacred Lite- 
rature, and one with the Profes- 
sor of Christian Theology. 





course | desire 


recorded no miracles of his. 1} 


most learned men, and learn whe- 


ther -I had not stated the truth. 


They engaged to consider the 
matter, and wishéd me to call 
again, which I engaged todo. The 
veneral spirit, with which the con- 
ference was conducted, was very 
pleasing. 


Addresses a company of HHindoos. 


19. Addressed a company of 
Hindoos, who, were assembled for 
the worship of one oftheir idol gods. 
kexhorted them to repent and 
turn to the worship of the true 
God. They listened silently, and, 
as I thought, showed some symp- 
toms of shame and compunction. 
Surely, when these captives are 
set free from the adamantine 
chains, which so firmly hold them 
in servitude to satan, the triumph 
will be peculiarly glorious to our 
King and Saviour. To-day I have 
been employed in writing an ad- 
dress tothe Mussulmauns in Hin- 
dostanee. The scope of. it is, 
“ Christ contrasted with Mahom- 
med.” 

Second Interview with the 
/eemmedans, 


M Ga- 


20. Called, as 1 promised, at 
the place where I had a confer- 
ence with a company of Mussul- 
mauns. They still maintained, 
that Mahommed wrought miracles. 
I pointed out to them several chap- 
ters in the Koran, where he dis- 
claims all power of working mira- 
cles. I desired them to examiism: 


farther, and inquire after the truth.. 


I Jent them a manuscript copy of 
the tract entitled, “* The Heavenly 
Way,” which I have translated in- 
to Hindostanee, ‘To the tract was 
also appended a form of prayer in 
Hindostanee. ‘They promised to 
read it. 

Some days ago I received a let- 
ter from the Jewish schoolmaster 
at Pane, atown on the continent 
containing about 18,0: 0 inhabitants, 
mostly Hindoos. He had collect- 
ed 36 boys in his school, and ex- 
pected more after the holy-days. 
He wished me to send him some 
books for distribution, as frequent 
inquiry was made for them. I 
sent him a large number, and 
wrote him a letter, exhorting him 
to attend himself to the great sal- 
vation ; to give books to all, who 
desired them, provided they could 
read ; and to disperse. them, as he 
had opportunity, In the neighbour- 
ing towns ; and told him, that when 
his present supply was exhausted, 
he should be furnished with more. 

21. Intheafternoon,went among 
the people as usual, and addressed 
the word of life to several compa- 
nies of people in different places. 
In one place, more than a bundred 
were present, and there I had to 
encounter the contradiction of sit- 
ners against our dear Redeemer. 

Lapsed Catholics. 

22. Il addressed two companies 
of the lapsed Catholics. In the 
largest company there were more 
than twenty of these people. They 
are fast learning to use the Hindoo 
sophistry in defence of their idola- 
try. I called on one very aged 
foman Catholic, with whom I! 
have several times conversed. 
W hen, among other things, I urg- 
ed on him the duty of abstaining 
from all labour on the Sabbath, he 
objected, and said, in the manner 
of the Hindoos, * How then shail 
our bellies be filled?’ ©, that 
light may soon spring up in the 
midst of this darkness! 

25. Three men came to unite 
with our family at our morning 
service. Eleven natives, men and 
boys, attended the Mahratta ser- 
vice. J afterwards took my usual 
circuit in town, and tell in with 
large numbers of people, whom I 
addressed. 


Third interview with the Mahom- 


medans. 

Called on the Mussulmauns, 
where I had before held confer- 
ences, and lent the tract. The 
number collected was soon in- 
creased to about fifty. AsI en- 
tered the place and gave them a 
friendly salutation, they seemed 
agitated, and some immediately 
desired me not to come among 
them, as they did not wish to hear 
my talk; others prepared me a 
seat, and wished me to sit down. 
What I had before advanced, I 
perceived, had evidently disturbed 
them. After making a few brief 
remarks, [ took leave of them, as 
they were so agitated as not to af- 
ford opportunity for a calm and 
candid discussion of the snbject of 
Christianity. I could not but hope 
that their agitation might result, 
in some measure, from the power 
of divine truth upon their guilty 
consciences. OQ, that their proud 
hearts may be made to bow tothe 
Cross of that crucified. Jesus, 
whom they now fatally neglect ! 


Retrospect of a month, 


April 30. For a month past, I 
have felt more animated inthe 
missionary work than is usual for 
me, and have daily addressed the 
truth to a great number of people. 
On one Sabbath, a Hindoo school- 
master, not in our employ, with 
about 20 of his boys was present. 





This man keeps his school very 


d them to inquire of their} 


near my house, and 50me circuit =! 
stances attending it have been bbc 
ryygratify ing: Most of the large! 
boys have heen in the habit of com- 
ing to me for books; and also to 
show their progress from time to 
time in learning to read them. 
They have begun to learn the ca- 
techism. I call at the school oc- 
casionally, and talk to the master 
and the boys about religion. 
During the month, I have writ- 
ten a tract, which | may perhaps 
name, * An Appeal to the Protes- 
tant Churches of all denominations, 
” 
in Wehalf of the Heathen.” My 
own mind has been, and still is, ve 
ry deeply impressed with the sub- 
ject. It seems to me, that the 
Christian public are expecting, 
that the world ‘will be converted 
in an easy and convenient way, 
without any very great self denials, 
or any very extraordinary exer- 
tions. But such a sentiment 1s 
nest obviously repugnant to, the 
eeneral tenor of the Gospel on the 
subject ; and contradictory to the 
whole history of the Church. The 
objections now urged against the 
indefatigable exertions for christi- 
anizing the heathen, may be urged, 
with the same plausibility, by the 
next generation, and again by the 
next, and so on, without leaving us 
any prospect, (except the promises 
of God,) that the world will ever 
be converted. Should the great 
Redeemer say to His churches, 
« Come, lét us reason together on 
this matter,’’? what could they say! 
Q, that the Spirit of God, in full 
measure, may descend upon the 
churches, and make them faithtul 
to the sduls of others, as wellas to 
their own souls; and faithful, also, 
to the mandate, and to the glory oi 
their Redeemer! 


— Tae 


DOMESTIC. 
CHEROKEE MISSION. 
Extracts of a letter from Mr. Evarts, the 

Corresponding Secretary of the Board 

of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 

dated Knoxvi ‘le, (Ten.) May 19, 1822. 

It is very evident, that the Che- 
rokees are improving more rapid- 
ly at present, than at any previous 
time. ‘There are more instances 
of laborious industry among them 
every returning year; there are 
more instances of serious inquiry 
after moral and religious truth. 
There is an increasing conviction, 
that many of the whites sincerely 
wish to promote the welfare of the 
Indians. The best informed and 
more intelligent Cherokees are 
very favourably disposed towards 
the mission and school at Brai- 
nerd. At several places in the 
nation, is found an earnest desire 
to have village schools, with re- 
gular preaching ; and there is no- 
thing to prevent the establishment 
of these, except'what results from 
the want of pecuniary means, and 
of interpreters. 

It used to be said, a few years 
since, with the greatest confidence, 
and is sometimes repeated even 
now, that Indians can never ac- 
quire the habit of labour. Facts 
abundantly disprove this opinion. 
There are numerous instances 
among the Cherokees, of very la- 
borious and long continued indus- 
try; and, in some of these in- 
stances, the habit has commenced 
and become established, after the 
individuals had grown up in here- 
ditary freedom from any thing 
like regular labour. In more in- 
stances, the habit commenced in 
youth, and is confirmed by prac- 
tice. 

Notwithstanding these encou- 
raging appearances, however, it 
is not to be disguised, that many 
thing's, still remaining among the 
Cherokees, are greatly to be de- 
plored. Much poverty and wretch- 
edness, several gross vices, parti- 
cularly drunkenness, and an al- 
most total ignorance of God, his 
law, and the plan of salvation, 
need to be chased away, before 
the people generally can reach the 
proper standard of rational and 
immortal beings. What has béen 
already done in the way of com- 
municating evangelical instruc- 
tion, though of inestimable value 
to such individuals as have re- 
ceived spiritual benefit, and as an 
experiment of what may be done, 
is yet a mere specimen of that be- 
nevolent agency, which needs to 
be extended, not only to every part 
of the Cherokee country, but to all 
the Indian tribes in North Ameri- 
ca, and to all the heathens on the 

lobe. 

The attempts of the Cherokees 
to institute civil government for 
themselves, adapted to their im- 
proving condition, succeed quite 
as well as could be expected. 
Their incipient jurisprudence ap- 
pears to secure the respect of the 
people. The distribution of the 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers, of government, is made 
with considerable skill and judg- 
ment. I have in my possession 
the details of the system # but can- 
not conveniently transcribe them 
here. While I was in Brainerd, a 
court was held for Chickamaugah 
district; and a member reported 
to me two of the cases, which 
were then decided, 








It deserves to be mentioned 


with gratitude, that there has 
been no instance hitherto, among 
the Cherokee converts at Brain- 
erd and Cowpath, of any such de- 
parture from Christian conduct, 
as to bring scandal upon the cause, 
or call for censure from the church. 
On the contrary, all these converts 
discover a great desire to ascer- 
tain their duty; and, when they 
have learned what their duty 1s, 
an uncommon Willingness to per] 
form it. : 

It is obvious to every reflecting 
person, that now is the time to 
benefit these south-western tribes, 
by the communication of the gos- 
pel. If this time should pass away 
without being employed to the 
best advantage; if the present at- 
tempts should fail, either from 
the want of pecuniary means, or 
a deficiency of wisdom in planning 
and directing the business, or of 
fidelity and perseverance in the 
missionaries, or in consequence 
of the Divine blessing not being} 
granted; .it is impossible to see 
how a remedy can ever be applied | 
hereafter. The present state of| 
things cannot continue long. ‘ihe } 
Cherokees, the Choctaws, and the 
other tribes, must either rise to 
the rank of intelligent men, and 
well instructed Christians, or they 
must melt away, destroyed by| 
vices copied from wnprincipled 
whites, having sold their birth- 
right for a mess of frottage, and 
being left, in the land of their fa- 
thers, without property, without 
a home, and without a friend.} 
Who would not be pained at so 
lamentable an issue? How can 
any disciple of Christ hesitate, 
whether he shall do all in his 
power to impart the blessings of 
civilization and Christianity, at 
this critical period? 





CHOCTAW MISSION. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. William 
Goodell, dated Creek Path, April 30, 
1822, 

The missionaries are labouring 
constantly, cheerfully, prayerfully, 
and with much of a spirit of seif- 
denial. A school ona large scale 
is about to go into operation. Last 
week Mr. hingsbury assembled the 
chiefs and principal men of the 
district, and explained to them the 
nature and design of the school. 
To this, one of the chiefs replied ; 
—‘ITbe not accustomed to make 
a talk with the whites, but when 
a man’s heart feel glad, he can say 
it. We have listened to your talk. 
We never understood this business 
so well before. We never before 
understood so well, that the niis- 
sionaries /abour here without fray ; 
but leave their farms and houses, 
and all for the good of the Choc- 
taws. The Choctaws are ignorant. 
They know when day come, and 
when night come. That all they 
know.” He wished, when I re- 
turned to the north, through the 
great cities, [ would say to the 
white men,—* You are our fathers. 
We are poor and feeble. Fathers 
must provide for the children. 
When these missionaries die, send 
more. We expect to die in our 
old habit; but we want our chil- 
dren do better.” 





RELIGIOUS. 





REVIVAL. 

Extract of a letter to the publishers of the 
Columbian Star, dated Brunswick, Va. 
July 9, 1822. 

Believing that religious intelli- 
gence is at all times pleasing to 
Christian correspondents, with 
pleasure I send you a short ac- 
count of a glorious revival of re- 
ligion in Orange, Chatham, and 
Wake counties, Nerth Carolina. 

I started on Sunday evening the 
26th of May last, from my place 
of residence, on a tour of. preach- 
ing, through the aforesaid state. 
On the 3ist ofy May I preached 
at Lock’s Meeting-house, where 
there appears to be some symp- 
toms of a revival—On the ist 
and second of June, preached at 
Enoe, about 15 miles east of 
Hillsborough, where the Lord has 
in a wonderful manner comforted 
his Zion, and granted her the re- 
freshing streams of his grace— 
250 have been received by bap- 
tism into the church, while hun- 
dreds appear to be cut to the 
heart, whose cry is, “ what shail 
we do to be saved—The 3d preach- 
ed at Mrs. Burton’s, about eight 
miles from Hillsborough, where 
the king of Zion seemed to be rid- 
ing triumphantly in the chariot of 
Salvation, bringing the wander- 
ing prodigals home to their Fa- 
ther’s house.—The 4th preached 
at Patterson’s Meeting House, 
about 5 miles from Chapel Hill, 
wherg the Lord appears to be 
gath@ring in his precious jewels, 
—The Sth, preached at Mount 
Pisgah, (Chatham) death-like si- 
lence appeared to reign until bro- 
ken by the feeble voice of the 
speaker, shortly followed by the 
cries of the almost heart broken 
mourners, 
lhe revival extends a consider- 
able distance south of this place. 
Brother Ferald and Farthing, the 
two hongured instruments in this 
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colony of Koss, in Romanzoft’s Bay. Be 
fore the existence of the company, there 
were only some private trading houses 
on the Aleutian and Kurile Islands, 
umounting altogether to 44, In the 
course of 54 years, from 1743 to 1797, 
these houses exported peltry to the 
amount of only 6,244,000 rubles. On 
the contrary, the company, from its es- 
tablishment in 1796 to 1818, only 21 
years, exported from the same Islands, 
peltry to the amount of more than 
15,000,000, and have paid the station of 
Kiaschta on the Chinese frontier alone. 
The company was founded by shares 
‘8,000 of which are inscribed at 50 rubles 
each, but they are now worth more than 
600 rubles. An excellent port, called 
New Archangel, bas lately been formed 
by the company, on the north west coast 
of America, and more than 10,000 sava- 
ges ofthe Polar regions have been con- 
verted to Christianity. ‘The company has 
allotted 57,0.0 rubles to the building of 
an hospital on the Island of Stiko. 
Machinery.—It is computed that 200 
human arms, with the aid of maschin- 
ery, now manufacture as much cotton as 
20,000,000 of arms were able to manu. 
facture without machines forty years 
ago ; and that the cotton manufactured 
in the course of one year, would require, 
without machines, 16,000,000 of work- 
men with simple wheels. That the 
quantity ofall sorts, at present produ- 
duced by British workmen, with the aid 
of machines, is so great that it would 
require, without the aid of machinery, 
tie labour of 400,000,000 of workmen. 
Naval.—The North Carolina 74, and 
the Corvette John Adams, Capt. Ren- 
shaw, are at anchor below New Castle. 
It is expected the Cyane sloop of war, 
will join them from New York and pro- 
ceed together to Norfolk. 

The Cyane-sailed from New York on 
Sunday morning last, for the Delaware. 
Dr. Titty, Midshipman Ricaarn S. 
Pratt, and_T. Cooper, corporal of Ma- 
rines, of the U.S. brig Enterprise, now 
at the Quarantine Ground, New York, 
died during the past week. Most of 
the brig’s crew have been landed at the 
Quarantine Ground, and we hope this 
precautionary measure will have a sal- 
utary effect. 
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SOLITUDE. 
* Solitude sometimes is best society.” 
Milton. 
The pleasures of retirement, 
and the tranquil enjoyments of 
solitude, have been the unwearied 
theme of the philosopher and the 
poet. The former has told us, and 
told us truly, that here we can 
best enjoy that serenity of mind, 
which is so necessary to the per- 
ception of truth, and to the adop- 
tion and fostering of virtuous 
principles, and here form the most 
accurate estimates of the relative 
value of temporal and eternal 
things. ‘The latter has delighted 
to lead us forth from the tumult 
of the world, to the contemplation 
of the beauties of nature; and 
catching a glow of enthusiasm 
and inspiration from the magnifi- 
cent scene, has awakened strains 
of lofty melody, which are trea- 
sured up in our hearts, among our 
fondest and most enduring recol- 
lections, 
Entire abstraction from the 
world, is generally incompatible 
with our duties, and, indeed, in- 
consistent with our natures. Itis 
more frequently the result of dis- 
appointment and misanthropy, 
than of a sincere love for the beau- 
ties of nature, or for the pleasures 
of tranquil and philosophical re- 
flection. But an aversion to soli- 
tude and contemplation, may usu- 
ally be considered as an evidence 
of a frivolous mind, or of a bad 
heart, which seeks relief from its 
own convictions, in bustle and 
gaiety. It is true, that education, 
habits, and certain constitutional 
propensities, may have a material 
effect; but it is equally true, that 
reflecting men, even when engaged 
in the busy concerns of life, often 
turn aside into less frequented 
paths, tocommune with their own 
hearts, and to ponder on the deep 
mysteries within them. Looking 
above and around them, on all the 
wonders of creation, and clevating 
their thoughts through the vari- 
ous grades of being, to the “ first 
Good, first Perfect, and first Fair,” 
they feel the kindlings of devotion, 
and involuntarily exclaim, 


“ These are thy wondrous works, Parent 
of Good, 

Senighy thine this universal fame ! 

Thyself how wondrous then !” 

“That man,” says Young, “is 
the true hero, who dares to meet 
-his naked heart alone.” It is cer- 
tainly of the greatest importance 
to every rational being, and espe- 
cially to one who is accountable 
for his actions, to accustom him- 
self to self examination; to as- 





he professes to revere. One great 
cause of the neglect of religion is 
the want of self-exam/nation.— 
Men are fearful of examining their 
actions, because their judgments 
condemn what their inclinations 
approve; and in this voluntary) 
blindness, they grope their way 

through life, to the brink of eter- 

nity. 

But apart from these consider- 

ations, a habit of solitary reflec- 

tion is highly valuable. All who 

have been truly great, in philoso- 

phy, in literature, or in public life, 

have been accustomed to patient 

reflection; and to this habit we 

are indebted, in a considerable de- 

gree, for the discoveries of New- 

ton, the mighty strains of Milton, 

and the practical wisdom of 
Washington and Franklin. 

He who can find no amusement 

in his own reflections, is depen- 

dent upon others for a relief from 

ennui; and consequently subject 

to disappointment from caprice 

or treachery. He-flies from one 

amusement to another, and runs 

a tedious round, which’ frequent 

repetition renders insipid, but 

which is, nevertheless, preferable! 
to the insupportable burthen of 
his own thoughts. But he who 

is accustomed to this mental ab- 

straction, possesses an inexhausti- 

ble fund of gratification, to which 

he can have access at all times, 

and in all situations. In a crowd 

he may amuse himself with obser- 
vations upon human character 
and manners; and in retirement, 
he can weigh opinions, canvass 
sentiments, and carefully select 
and arrange the acquisitions which 
he has made in reading or conver- 
sation. 


There are many hours, even in 
the busiest life, which are neces- 
sarily spent in seclusion from the 
eye of our dearest friends. To 
render these agreeable and profi- 
table, is an object of no trifling 
importance, and there can be no 
method, better adapted to this 
end, than a-habit of reflection, of 
investigating our own hearts, cor- 
recting our errours, and rectify- 
ing those “minor faults,” our 
virtues, 


ON THE PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE BENEVOLENT EFFORTS 
OF OUR AGE, 

The following excellent essay 
on this subject, from the Christian 
Spectator, will be read with in- 
terest. We willingly omit any re- 
marks of our own, to make room 
for it: 

The Christian religion will doubtless 
one day become the religion of the 
world. Itis a religion adapted to the 
character of man in every age and every 
country; and if its founder was able to 
look into futurity,—if the God of the Bi- 
ble is a God of truth, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that, sooner or later, its influence, 
like its genius, will be universal. So 
Christians believed in former ages; yet, 
folding their arms in apathy, they died 
while waiting for the fulfilment of the 
promises. So also Christians believe at 
the present day ; but that belief animates 
them to vigorous exertions, and they read 
the fulfilment of the promises in the mo- 
ral impulse which those exertions are 
giving to the world. The present inqui- 
ry is: Do they read the signs of the 
times aright? Or, in other words: Are 
the benevolent efforts of the present 
day the means which Providence is using 
to introduce the millennial dispensation’ 
A negative answer to this inquiry 
must be founded on one of these two 
suppositions—either, first, that similar 
eftorts have. been made in former ages, 
and have not produced the conversion 
of the world; or, secondly, that these 
efforts are in themselves inadequate to 
the end in view. 

I shall attempt to maintain, on the con- 
trary, that the benevolent efforts of our 
day are entirely different. from those of 
any former age; and that the peculiar 
characteristics of these efforts warrant 
the belief that they will be jinally suc- 
cessful. 

I. The benevolent efforts of our day 
are entirely different from those of any 
former age. 

The efforts which have heretofore 
been made for the conversion of the 
world may be reduced to the following 
classes: The exertions of the apostolic 
age; those of the a Greek and 
Roman churches ; and those of the Pro- 
testants before the year 1790. 

1. The exertions of the apostolic, age. 
We are frequently told that the spirit of 
the primitive ages has returned. Ina 
certain sense this is true; there is now 
in the church as much faith, zeal and de- 
votedness to the Saviour, and more acti« 
vity in His cause, than there has been at 
any other time since the second centu- 
ry. Butif by the declaration, we are to 
understand, that the benevolent exer- 
tions of the present age are similar to 
those by which the gospel was first pro- 
pagated, it is not correct. Christianity 
was established in the Roman Empire, 
not by, Missionary, and Bible, and Edu- 
cation Societies—not by the use of those 
ordinary means which Christians at the 
present day must employ to bring about 
the conversion of the world: it was 





this end He ‘wade use of extraordinary 


Was not His purpose by these extraor- 
dinary means imme. tately to extend its 
triumphs through the earth. He chose 
at that time merely to es tablish a chureh 
on a permanent foundation, leaving its 
universal clominion to be the glory ofa 
distant age, and that universal Cominion 
He chose to bring about in the ordinary 
course of His Providence, by the slow 
instrumentality of moral causes. 

Permit me to advert to a few of the 
extraordinary circumstances attending 
the introduction of Christianity. With- 
out staying to remark upon ‘the facts, 
that the then known world was umler 
the dominion of a single power, and that 
a single language was every where the 
language of learning and business and 
politeness,—we pass to the Condition of 
the Jews. Flowing out of Palestine in 
all directions, they had established them- 
selves in every principal city, carrying 
along. with them the oracles ‘of truth, 
and maintaining the worship of the living 
God. This peculiar people, and their 
peculiar religion and rites of worship, 
had long before attracted the- attention 
of the Gentiles by whom they were sur- 
rounded ;—and who does not know that 
true religion, of whatever form, wherey- 
er it is introduced, throws contempt at 
once on the absurdities of idolatry ? The 
Jews were also anxiously expecting the 
alvent of the Messiah, and though all of 
them entertained very inadequate no- 
tions of His character and Kingdom, 
none can doubt that there were among 
them many, waiting in faith like Simeon 
and Anna, for “the consolation of Israel.” 
Nor was this expectation. without its in- 
fluence on the Gentiles. Every reader 
will remember the story of the Eastern 
Magi who came to worship the infant 
Saviour. Can it be questioned that this 
state of things was a part of that extra- 
ordinary system by which the church 
was to be established ? 

In the Acts of the Apostles, we are 
informed that the miraculous influences 
of the Spirit were first bestowed on the 
disciples at the day of Pentecost—at a 
time when “ there were dwelling at Je- 
rusalem Jews, devout men, out of every 
nation under heaven”—* Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamta, and in Judea and Cap- 
padocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and stran- 
gers of Rome, Jews and _proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians.” To these men, 
who had thus assembled from all parts 
of the world to join in the national so- 
lemnities of religion, the apostles open- 
ed their commission, and told them that 
the crucified Jesus had become the glo- 
rified Messiah. “ And the same day there 
were added unto them about three thou- 
sand souls ”—They continued to preach, 
* and the Lord added to the church dai- 
ly such as should be saved.” Here then 
we have achurch, gathered at once, “out 
of every nation under heaven.”—We 
see a host of converts returning to their 
friends and brethren in different parts 
of the world, and telling them that the 
long expected Messiah—the hope, the 
consolation of Israel—the Saviour of the 
world, had come. And who can doubt 
that there were even then in the Jewish 
church, many humble worshippers who 
received the tidings with gladness, and 
hailed the crucified Redeemer with joy? 
At least, the way was prepared for the 
preaching of the gospel. If the mission- 
aries at Calcutta could, at a single festi- 
val of Juggernaut, convert several thou- 
sand individuals out of all the provinces 
of India, would it not go farther towards 
the establishment of Christianity in that 
empire, than the labours of years with 
common success ?—and would it not be 
as extraordinary as if they were to heal 
the sick or raise the dead ? 

We have seen that the circumstances 
in which the first promulgators of Chris- 
tianity were placed, were altogether pe- 
culiar. Their mode of operation was no 
less extraordinary. Missionary Societies, 
Missionary Stations, and Missionary Fa- 
milies, as they now exist, were then un- 
known. The apostles and evangelists 
were at once missionaries and missiona- 
ry society; and from a regard to expe- 
diency, they chose to rely for support 
mainly on their own manual labour. 
[Acts xviii, 3. xx. 34. 1 Cor. iv. 12. 
1 Thes. ii. 9. 2 Thes. iii. 8.] Wherever 
they went they preached the gospel first 
to the Jews, then to the Gentiles—they 
confirmed their doctrines by miracles— 
the Spirit was poured out—they gather- 
ed their converts into a church—they 
ordained elders—they exhorted them to 
continue steadfast in the faith—and then 
passed on to do the same thing's in the 
next place, to which the Spirit should 
guide them.'The church thus formed, they 
occasionally encouraged and strength- 
ened by inspired episties, or by personal 
visits. Their object seems to have been 
to make their labours as extensive as 
possible—to throw in their seed in every 
part of the world, leaving it to spring 
up and flourish under the genial influ- 
ences of Heaven. Would it not be mad- 
ness for our missionaries in Ceylon to 
think of pursuing the same course? 

These exertions ended with the lives 
of the apostles, and their fellow-labour- 
ers the evangelists; for at their death 
their offices, and the miraculous powers 
which distinguished them, became ex- 
tinct : and, from that time forward, there 
was ng class-of men set apart for the ex- 
press purpose of extending the bounda- 
ries of the church. ‘That this was the 
case is evident from the fact, that for 
several hundred years after the middle 
of the second century, expeditions for 
the propagation of the truth among fo- 
reign nations were as few, and as insig- 
nificant, as at any period in ecclesiastical 
history. 

Enough has been said, we trust, to 
illustrate the great distinction between 
the benevolent efforts of the apostolic 
age, and those which we witness. The 


former were efforts made for the pur- 
pose of introducing Christianity ; the lat- 
ter are efforts made to extend its influ- 
The for- 
mer were the exertions of a few indivi- 
duals acting under an extraordinary com- 
mission, clothed with miraculous powers, 


ence to the ends of the earth. 


and guided in all their operations bythe 


influences of the,Spirit; the latter are 
ons of tens of thou- 
sands of believers. Those were in their 
nature extraordinary, and therefore they 
were designed by Providence to be 
merely temporary ; these result from the 


the combined exe 





ordinary influence of moral causes, 


benefit of the whole race of man, and to _ still continued to gain ground, 


Means of am ‘taculous agency; but it: tant 


not in- 
deed by extending its conquests to dis. 
and barbarous nations, but bygin- 
, creasing its influetice in those countries 
where it had already obtained footing. 
By the ordinary preaching of the word, 
converts were multiplied, The new 
rehgion soon numbered among its vota- 
mes many men of learning and talents, 
whose able and eloquent Apologics rave 
it respectability in the eyes of the Jeam- 
ed. The system of altefnate persecit- 
tion and tolerance, pursued by the stics 
cessive cmperors, seems to have bren 








devised by Providence as the best pos- 
sible means of establishing the church. 


that within Tess than three hundred vears 
after the crucifixion of its founder, Chris- 
tiaixity ‘ ascended in triumph the throne 
of the Czsars.’ , 

2. The exertions of the Corrupted Greek 
and Roman Churches. The establish- 
ment of the Christian religiow under 
€onstantine was soon followed—indeed 
it was in some measure preceded by 
that long train of superstitions and cor- 
ruptions, which had well nigh extermi- 
nated the spirit of piety. The bishops 
having become men of rank and ififlu- 
ence, gradually assumed a temporal au- 
thority, and consequently became arh- 
bitious and designing. We do ndt say 
that this was always the cas¢—buit it 
was generally true that the clergy were 
ambitious of honour and power, and éon- 
tinually plotting or executing some 
plan for the aggrandizement of the 
church. And by the church was now 
meant, not the body of humble be- 
lievers in Christ, but the monks, the 
priests and the bishops, who had ob- 
tained possession of the vast ecclesiastical 
revenues. The corruption was univer- 
sal—the only material distinction be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches 
was tha* the one acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple while the other obeyed the decretals 
of the Roman Pointiff. In this state of 
the heathen, both in Europe and in Asia, 
and by these exertions christianity, such 
as it was,was extended to some provinces 
of Gaul and Germany, to the Saxons of 
England, and, in course of time, to all 
the northern nations of Europe. The 
general character of these missions was 
exactly what might be expected ;— 
they were performed not from a sincere 
love to souls, hot from an humble desire 
to promote the glory of God,—but to 
extend the dominion of the church ; that 
is to say, of the clergy. They were un- 


were sustained by political intrigue, and 
their conversions were too commonly 
political conversions. Far be it from 
me to deny that some of the Missionaries 
possessed the spirit of apostles, or that 
many of their converts were genuine 
believers; but when we read of a king, 
and all his nobles, and a great portion of 
his people converted and baptized in a 
single day, and this long after the age 
of miracles, and when we find along 
with the same account all the absurdities 
of monkish legends,—we must be per- 
mitted to call in question not only the 
soundness of the conversions, but the 
piety and other qualifications of the 
Missionaries. This much is certain: 
these missionary labours were equally 
unlike the missionary labours of the 
apostles, and the missionary labours of 
the present day.* 





* See Mosheim and Milner. 
[To be concluded in our next.} 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 


On Tuesday the 9th of July, 
the examination of the Students 
occurred, before the Trustees and 
Faculty of the Columbian Col- 
lege in the District of Columbia, 
being the period of the termina- 
tion of the first term of said Col- 
lege. 

The Sorpnomore Crass were 
examined in Horace, Algebra, 
Greca Majora, Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments, and Blair’s Rhetoric. Each 
student produced an original La- 
tin ode. 

‘The Fresuman Crass under 
went an examination in English 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Loga- 
rithms, Roman Antiquities, and 
Greca Majora. Specimens of 
written translations from classic 
authors were exhibited, 

The Preparatory Class under 
the direction of the Rev. Samuel 
Waite, were examined in Cicero’s 
Orations and the New Testament. 
It is a tribute due to the talents 
of the Faculty, and to the assidu- 
ity of the pupils, to state, that the 


exercises, which were long and 


impartial, communicated high sa- 
tisfaction to all who were present, 
and afforded a cheerful intima- 
tion of the correctness of the an- 
ticipations of the friends of the 
Coilege. 

The Institution will recom- 
mence its duties the second Wed- 
nesday of September next, when 
applicants for admission into the 
Preparatory School, or to such a 
degree of standing in the classes 
as their proficiency may justify, 
will receive the attention of the 
Trustees and the Faculty. 

It will however be recollected, 
that the Collegiate year of the 
several classes takes its date from 
the 2d Wednesday in January. 
The Trustees are gratified at 
being able, from actual trial, to 


It waswnder the influence of such causes, | 


dertaken from political motives, they } 


declare, that the whole of the Col- 
lege expenses of a single pupil, 
will not exceed $200 annually. 


Dr. Batchelder has resigned 
the Professorship of Anatomy in 
the Medical Institute at Castleton, 
Vermont. 


It appears from the French 
journals, that the singular and 
incomprehensible doctrine of An- 
imal Magnetism has bgen. revived 


in Paris. 





to him by the governgenis «: 


the United States and Gredt By: 
tain, Felative to the true iitite: 
and meaning of part of the fre: 
article of the Treaty of Ghent; 
has been issued from the Depai: 
ment of State: 


The Emperar is 6f opinion; that th 

t nited States of Atherica are ebtitied 

“to a just indemnification for all private 

“property carried away bythe Britis): 

“forces; and as the question regarilir 

“slives more especially, for all such 
slaves as were carried away hw. th. 

British forces from the places and ter- 

ntories of wiiich the restitution was 

stipulated by ‘the Treaty, in -quitting 
the said places an | territories.” % 

“That the United States are entitled 
“ to consider, as having been so carried 
“away, all such slaves as may have been, 
“ transported, from the above mentioned 
“ territories on board of the British ves- 
“sels within the waters of the said ter 
“ ritories, and who for this treason have 
* not been restored.” 

“ But if there should-be any American 
“slaves who were carried from tere 
* ritorits of which the first article of the 
“Treaty of Ghent has not stipulated the 
“restitution to the United States, the 
“ States are not to claim an indemnifica: 
“ tion for the said slaves.” 


“ 


It will be observed that this ig 
merely the decision of his impe 
rial Majesty, upon the question 
submitted to him. 


With regard to the measures, 
and- arrangements between the 
parties to the submission, for car- 
rying it into execution, notice of 
them will be given by the De- 
partment of State, for the infor- 
mation of all persons intciested 
therein, as soon as they shall be 
known. 


wee 


The following statement of the 
population of the City of Wash- 
ington, ascertained by official enu- 
meration, shows its progressive 
growth within the last twenty 
years, viz. 


In 1800, 
In 1803, 
In 1807, 
In 1810, 
In 1817, 
In 1820, 


$,210 
4,352 
5.652 
‘8,208 
11,299 
15,474 
FROM THE 


WASHINGTON CITY GAZETTE. 


We have the satisfaction toan-.. 
nounce, that our Mayor, Mr. Car- 
BERRY, in conjunction with the 
authorities of Georgetown and 
Alexandria, on behalf of their 
respective corporations, have ob- 
tained from the President a spot 
below Alexandria, for the erection 
of a Lazaretto, to be attended by 
a physician and quarantine offi- 
cer, who will examine all vessels 
on their passage up to prevent the 
introduction of disease. The ex- 
pemse attending this regulation 
will be defrayed by the United 
States, agreeable to an act of Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

ssinipegit 
We understand that Mr. Francis 
C. Black, of Havana, performs 
the duties of Commercial Agent 
at Havana, since the deceasé of 
the late Vice Commercial Agent. 


The Savannah Republican states 
that the President of the United 
States has appointed John Floyd, 
Freeman Watker, and John A. 
Cuthbert, all ef Georgia, to be the 
Commissioners to treat with the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians. 


Panama was illuminated, and a 
public rejoicing took place on the 
12th of May, in consequence of the 
recognition of their independence 
by the United States. 


A house frame has been prepa- 
red at Haddam, Con. for the 
Sandwich Island Mission. 


The annual meeting of the Li- 
verpool Auxiliary Bible Society, 
was held in that city in May last. 
This society has been ingxistence 
11 years, during whichttine it has 
collected the sum of 16,6114, 


-— 


T he Detroit Gazette announces 
that Samuel B. Beach of Mount 
Clemens, in the Michigsancerrite- 
ry, is about to publish, at some 
one of the Atlantic cities, a poem 
in five cantos, entitled Ascalala, 
“descriptive of the war, festivals, 
and other customs of the abori- 
gines of our country, and of some 
of its most interesting scenery.” 
p> 4 


DIED, 


On Monday, the 15th of July, at Ha- 
milton Ville, near Philadelphia, Manwwes 
Tonnes, Minister of the Colombian Re- 
public near the United States; in the 
53th year of his age. me: 

At Havana, oh) Tuesday the second 

instant, of the prevailing fever, Grores 
N. Raits, Esq. the Vice Commeroi 
Agent of the United States at that port. 
ir. Ralls was a native of Alexandria, 
Dist. Col. and was a Maen J Dose po 
whosé amiable manners and strict arbeg- 
rity had gained him the love and respect 
of s lnnge citele of fri 
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TO THE R \INBOW. 
By Thomas Campbeil. 
Triumphal arch, that fil’st the sky, 
When storms prepare = part, 
Dask not proud phicsopty 
To teach me wnat Lou art. 
Stil! seem as (0 MY clildhood’s sight, 
~ A midway station £:Ven, 
For happy spirits vo alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 
Can all that optics teach, unfuld 
Thy form to please me 80, 
As when’ I dreamt ot gems and 
Hid inthy radiant bow ° 


gold j 


. ‘ ait? 9 ft —— 
When Science from Creation’s face 


Epchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield thy place 
To cold material laws? 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most Bigh, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven im the sky. 

When o’er the green und luged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world’s gray fathers for 
To watch thy sacred sgn. 


th 


And when its yellow justre smiled 
Oer mountains vet matiod, 
Bach mother heid sioft ber child 
To bless the buw 0} God. 
Meilinks the jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 
Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unrapture d-yreet ihe beam > 
Vheme ot prumeva: or IPCC, 
Be still the poet's theme. : 
The earth to thee its incense yields, 
Thelark thy welcome sings, | 
When giittering nie i ficlds, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


ir mie bt 


thy eirdle casi, 
Y al ad town, 
Or mirror’d an ui vast 
A thousand fathoms down, 
As fresh in : horizon. dark, 
As young thy be:wuties seem, 
Asowhen ti aha trom li 
Firsi sported in thy beam. 
For faithful to its sacred page, 
iFeaven still rebusics Cay span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first. spck to man. 


Now clorious is 
Over mountains, tows 
ocea' 
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FROM THE CHRISTIA 


THE CHRISTIAN 


That man was created by-a 


Su-} 


i ment of the prophecies, that wa 


conformable to reason, and so cog 
sistent with the divine attributes, 
(as we weak und depraved crea- 
tures can judge of them) as that 
of the Christian system as de- 
veloped in the New-Testament ? 

‘To assimulate the panthcon of 
vods and goddesses with our only 
« jiving and true God,&. would be 
to compare the flickering of a can- 
die to the steady radiance and su- 
perior splendour of the noon-day 
sun. Ali other systems of morali- 
vy, compared with the New Testa- 
ment, vanish into nothingness. 
What are Cicero’s Offices, Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia, and Seneca’s 
Morals, when put in competition 
with the sublime morality of the 
Gospel? To compare those works 
with Christ’s sermon on the mount, 
‘would be a complete exemplifica- 
tion of the extremes of unequal 
powers, Before the supernatural 
authority of that Sermon, volumes 
such works would vanish into 
insivnificance. 


fot 


It is not my imtentron m this.in- 
treductory essay to enter into the 
evidences of christianity ; they will 
he noticed in a future communi- 
cation, I only wish by genera! 
observations to call the attention 
of the thoughtless to an examina- 
tion of such important +subjects— 
which I have no doubt (if rightly 
attended to) will terminate in the 
same conviction as that expressed 
by the learned Sir Wm. Jones ip 
the following elegant couplets :— 
‘* Before thy mystic letter, heavenly truth, 

t kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth. 
‘Thus jet me kneel til! this dull fori deeay, 
And life’s !ast shade be brightened by thy ray: 


Then shall my soul, now lost in elouds below, 
Soar without bound, without cansuming glow.’ 


I know that by the introduction 
of this quotation from the great 
Sir'Wm. Jones, whose deep re- 
searches into oriental learning and 
classical literature has made his 
naine familiar inthe literary world, 
some modern infidel, will be ap- 
palled at the name of such an 
ornament of the CKristian cause, 
(if indeed it requires an ornament.) 
Yes, deluded votary of Voltaire, 
if the distinguished names of Hale, 
Bacon, Newton, and Locke, who 





RELIGION. | 


perior and ompipotent Being, Is a} 


position that has been acknow- 
Jedged iw all ages of the world, 
and is now admitted by albthe hn- 
aan family, from the most obscure} 
nad superstiti sus of our species in 

all its different eradations, to the 
enlightened philosophic Christian. 
The idea of accountability to that 
Being is the question which has 
ggitated the minds of those who 
have attempted to speculate on the 
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the nod ofa Jupiter. 
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Le domixto { his wWwordinate | 
the Gomison Ob O15 SUNOTAINALC | iyo 


ds and. ias 


Other  naitous 
bow with ad be 
stumps, images, and 
Sot have with plous awe pros- 
tratcd themselvcs before the gan; 
» savage has sunk 
thi 
unaer, end the 
of that invisibie Being was 

to be heard in its rear. 

Ali nations have differed about 
the attributes that mind, and 
in some shape acknowledged its 
omnipotence and power, and sup- 
pose that when we have * shuffled 
off this mortal cvil’? we pass into 
so’ ¢ state of posthumous existence 
and uncertain fuvarity. The uni- 
versality of this idea must result 
from the constitution ofournature ; 
avd be dictated by ail those irresisti- 
ble evidences by which we are sur- 
roundéd. It becomes us therefore 
as rational creatures, withthe most 
solemn and devout earnestness, 
diligently to inquire into our rela- 
tive stending aud respective duty to 
that Veing who governs the uni- 
yerse, and from whom we have 
derived .our existence, whether it 
be “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’ 

That the universe is governed 
by an incomprehensible and origi- 
nai Power, of infinite wisdom, and 
s¥preme majesty ; is a proposition 
generally’ assented to, confirmed 
by the unaltered and unanimous 


i al! the intelligent per- 
sons in @ifferent ages of the world, 
and not even controverted by the 
impotent infidel That we were 
created for the glory of that Pow- 
erisequaily incontrovertible, upon 
the principle of abstract reason or 
revealed truth. What is then the 
conclusion of every rational mind 
upon the relative situation of God 
and man‘ For his creation, preser- 
Vation and protection, we owe him 
love, gratitude, and devotiop: We 
see God only through his stupend- 
ous and periect works, contrived 
of his wisdom, executed of bis 
goodness ; for which we ought to 
p2y him unconditional and ador- 
ing veveration. This reciprocal 
obligation on the part of man is 
derived from our ideas of moral 
Prepricty and natural feeling, in- 
dependent of the importance it ac- 
quires, from the inspiration.of re- 
vealed religion. The question 
then is, has there ever been a sys- 
tem, even separate fron the 
weight it derives from the fulfil- 
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have broken the fetters of igno- 
rance and prejudice, in science are 
not sufficient to outweigh the 
ephemeral wiiticisms of ihe Ulumi- 
nati of France, take the names of 
Sir Wm. Jones and Washington, 
read the lives and works of those 
benefactors of the human race un. 
til you feel the blush of shame and 
remorse rising into your cheeks. 
Read in their lives and works the 
best co »mentary upon Christianity, 
and confess that the Bible is the 
© last best gilt” from God to man. 
X. 
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Ci TIAN CONFIDENCE. 


Egcessive confidence jin re- 
irdly to be distingnished 
arrogance. It is never the 
and seldom the conse- 
of a religious life “Let us} 
t trust, then, too much, to anv 
temporary excitementsin religion: 
ond much less think ourselves se- 
cure, because we hate made acom- 
netent profession of our faith. Tet 
us remember, too, that no man is 
iMowed to make wanton trial of 
his faith and virtue. A mar may 
he justly left to be overcome hv a 
trial, which he has presumptuons- 
lv sought, when he might have 
triumphed over a temptation, anc 
stood atest. which was presented 
to him in the ordinary course of 
Providence. The spirit of the 
Christian life is, indeed, a spirit of 
power and fortitude ; but it is al- 
wavs joined with humility, dis- 
trust of one’s self, humble estima- 
tion of our own powers, and deep 
sensibility of the infirmity of hu- 
man virtue. The daily prayer of 
the Christian is—lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. Let him who thinketh he 
standeth, take heed, lest he fall.’ 
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FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE REPOSITORY. 


LEISURE EVENINGS. 


The Pentecost had several names. 
It was called the feast of weeks, 
because celebrated a week of weeks, 
i. e€. seven weeks after the pass- 
over. It was styled also the feast 
of harvest of first fruits, and the 
day of giving the law. 

It took place on the fiftieth day 
from the second day of the feast 
of unleavened bread, or on the day 
after seven weeks had been com- 
pleted from the second day of that 
festival. The modern Jews make 
the counting of these weeks an act 
of devotion. It is sometimes done 
publicly in the synagogue. 

On this day the people were re- 
quired to bring from their habita- 
tions two loaves of leavened bread 
as first fruits unto the Lord. Be- 
sides, they were to present a large 
burnt offering, a sin offering, and 
a peace offering. Josephus says, 
on this day “they bring to God a 
loaf made of wheat flour with 
leaven, and for sacrifices they 
bring two lambs, and when they 
have solemnly presented them to 
God they are made ready for sup- 
per, for the priests, nor is it per- 
mitted to leave any thing of them 
till the day following.” 

No labour was permitted on 





vocation. ; 

The design of this ‘festival 
seems to be an acknowledgment 
of dependance on God for the 
fruits of the earth, and an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving for the riches 
of thé harvest, which is generally 
supposed to be completed before 
the festival. But some consider 
it a meniorial of the giving of the 
law on Sinai, that having been 
given on the fiftieth day after the 
exit from Egypt. Jennings quotes 
Maimonides as maintaining this 
opinion. 

It is enough to say there is no- 
thing in the offering of the two 
loaves of wheat bread, that re- 
minds us of the law. 

The Feast of Tabernacles was 
the last of the great festivals, and 
was celebrated with the greatest 
hilarity, and on this account was 
often “by eminence styled. the 
Feast, 1t commenced on the fif- 
teenth day of the seventh month, 
nearly answering to our October, 
and continucd seven days. These 
were followed by a day of pecu- 
liar solemnity, on which no la- 
bour was permitted ; the people 
assembled; and made offerings of 
the later fruits of the earth, and 
hence the name of feast of ingath- 
ering was applied to the whole 
festival, although it could proper- 
ly belong only to the eighth day. 
' During the seven days the peo- 
ple were directed to dwell in 
booths, or arbours made of the 
branches of trees. These, accor- 
ding to the account of the festival 
in Nehemiah, were erected on the 
roofs or in the courts of houses, 
in the court of the temple, and in 
the streets. 

A special sacrifice, comprising 
a burnt-offering and a sin-offering, 
was appointed for each day. 

No direction is given by Moses 
how this time was spent, if we 
except the circumstance that the 
law was to be read to the people 
at this festival in the sabbatical 
years. But ceremonies notorigi- 
nally instituted were gradually in- 
troduced. <A striking one was 
the drawing water from the pool 
of Siloam. Water was drawn 
at the pool in a golden vessel, 
brought to the temple mingled 
with wine, and poured upon the 
morning sacrifice on the altar. 
This was attended with expres- 
sions of the greatest joy. The 
Levites played on musical instru- 
ments, and sung certain of the 
Psaims. A part of the joy of this 
occasion, it was said, was reserved 
for the evening, when the elders 
and members of the Sanhedrim, 
the rulers of the synagogue, and 
the doctors ofthe schools * danced 
with all their might” in the court 
of the temple, (the temple music 
playing for them) to the great 
amusement of the women in the 
balconies, and the men on the 
ground, who were spectators. 

The processiens were another 
of the ceremonies. The modern 
Jews tie together a branch of 
palm, a branch of willow, and 
three branches of myrtle; and with 
these in the right hand and a 
branch of citron in the left, go to 
the synagornues, and make a pro- 
cession round the reading desk, 
to commemorate, they say, the 
procession round Jericho. On 
the seventh day they do this seven 
times together. There seems to 
have been something like these 
processions in the time of the tem- 
ple. Piutarch is quoted as saying 
of this festival, that the Jews 
“carried boughs of palms in their 
hands, with which they weut to 
the temple, the Levites going be- 
fore with instruments of music.” 


H. 


SIMPLICITY OF THE 
MENT. 


NEW TESTA- 


No honest reader of the Gospels 
could possibly imagine, that the 
Evangelists had any other pur- 
pose in the composition of the 
books which they sent abroad, 
than the representation of the facts 
which they record. In describing 
the most interesting transactions 
they never admonish their readers 
of their importance. In-recording 
the events in the lif@ of the most 
illustrious personage that ever 
appeared in the world, they never 
employ a sentence in the formal 
delineation of his character. 

This simplicity runs through the 
accounts which the Evangelists 
have given, both of the preterna- 
tural events at the birth, baptism, 
transfiguration, crucifixion and 
ascension of Jesus; and of the va- 
rious miracles which he perform. 
ed during his ministry. Al. 
though some of these events 
might have been told in language 
of rich description; and although 
the Hebrew Scriptures,with which 
the Evangelists were so familiar, 
supplied the finest specimens of 
isuch splendid language; they 
inever, in a single instance, depart 
from their simple style of narra- 
tive. Thus the storm which Je- 
sus allayed, upon the lake of Gen- 
nesaret ; his transfiguration ; his 
ascending ; a8 well as the singu- 
larly affecting circumstances in 
which some of his miraculous 





} . : . + 
sso|this day, and the people were! cures were performed ; alludjects | 


commanded to meet in holy con-! of the finest picturesque< 


ect, are 
related by them with4s little pa- 
rade of diction, as am of the events 
in his life. They never drop an 
expression, in apxiety to excite the 
attention of the reader to the ex- 
traordinary nature of the facts 
which they record, or to transfuse 
into his mind arly conceptions or 
feelings of their own: they em- 
ploy not, im any Case, a single term 
not absolutely necessary to convey 
4 distinct idea of the factsj and, 
this done, they leave them to 
make their own impression. 

Deaf and Dumb.—Massien, de- 
nied by nature the use of the fa- 
culties of hearing, and speech, 
being asked for a definition of 
ETERNITY, immediately answered, 
a day without yesterday or to-mor- 
row: and of GRATITUDE, the memo- 
ry of the heart. Massien and 
Leclerc were asked, what washe 
difference, between desire and 
hope. The reply ofthe former was, 
Desire is a tree bearing leaves, 
Hope a tree bearing flowers. The 
latter said, Desire ds an inclination 
of the heart, Hope a confidence of 
the mind, 


Bishop, Morne.“ After having 
composed and delivered a Sermon 
(says tliat’ ptous prelate) I have 
often thought of and repeated the 
following dines of Thompson : 

“ Be gracious, heav’n ! for now labori- 
ous’ man 

Has done hus .part. ¥e fost’ring breezes 
blow ! 

Ye soft’ning dews, ye tender show’rs 
descend ! 

And temper all, thou world-reviving 
sun, 

Into the perfect year.” 


Anecdote.—* Papa,” said a little 
hoy ty his father, “ what is the 
meaning of the words Cherubim 
and Seraphim, which we meet 
with in the Holy Scriptures :’’ 
“Cherubim,” replied his father, “ is 
a Hebrew word sighifying know- 
ledge ; Seraphim is another word 
of the same language, and signifies 
flame. Whence it is supposcd, 
that the Cherubim are angels who 
excel in knowledge; and the Sera- 
phim are angels likewise, who ex- 
cel in loving God.’—« I hope, 
then,” said the little boy, “« when 
I die I shail be a seraph; for J] 
would rather love God than know 
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all things ! 
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LEMENT T. COOTE is now receiv- 
ing from Phitadelphia his recent pur. 
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ment of British, India, French, and io- 
mestic, Seasonable Goods, which he will 
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Fuller’s Wor, 
Uniform E dition, 


HF. first Vol. OF this wopp 
the public in two edig 
12mo. corresponding ing k 
cation with the two editigns 
moirs of the Author’s Jife, ; 
lumes have been received of De, 
edition, now printing in § 
the publisher regrets to a 
scription if not sufficient 4; 
expenses of the Ameticg g 

the work. 

He hopes this suggestion sy 
ficicnt to induce a Patron 
enable him to proceed in the 
of the work, as fast aswhe guy 
ed from England. Let ity 
the first Theological Work ina 
labours for support in thes 
great and generous people 
The work will be compris 
volumes 8vo. besides the my 
will be delivered to subs 
dollsts a volume, iv gond ay 
and handsomely lettered. ¢ 
received by Lincoln & Edms 
—John Sayre, New York.g 
Jewett, Baltimore—and Andes 
han, Washington City. 
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Customs, and translation & 
principal Works; in two my 
Wau. Warp, M issionary at 
the 2d edition, carefully 
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Woodward, Bookseller, Ph 
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